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THE  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS. 

The  enterprises  of  publishers  constitute  an  important  feature  in  the 
history  of  literature.  Booksellers  and  publishers  are  the  public  pur- 
veyors of  our  literary  aliment.  They  sustain  intermediate  relations  be- 
tween the  public  and  authors,  whose  interests,  next  to  their  own,  it  is 
their  province  to  foster  and  defend.  The  book-business  of  modern  times 
has  assumed  an  importance  unknown  to  the  days  of  its  infancy,  when 
the  monks  monopolized  the  Commercium  librorum. 

The  profession  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise,  indeed,  even  in  classic  times ; 
when  an  extensive  traffic  was  carried  on  in  manuscripts,  by  the  scribes 
and  copyists;  and  to  have  flourished  also  during  the  Saxon  era,  many 
eminent  names  being  on  record  of  transcribers,  in  the  seventh  and  eight 
centuries.  Books  in  their  present  form  were  first  invented,  it  is  said,  by 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  887. 

The  diffusive  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  founding  of  monasteries, 
gave  increased  importance  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  although  the 
earliest  mention  of  a “ public  dealer  in  books”  is  of  one  Peter  de  Blois, 
who  lived  about  1170.  He  was  a distinguished  scholar — the  craft  in  his 
day  having  been  more  remarkable  for  erudition  than  it  has  been  in  some 
subsequent  epochs  ofits  history.  Booksellers  then  exercised  their  call- 
ing under  the  supervision  and  censorship  of  the  universities;  and  books 
themselves  were  then,  moreover, rare  and  costly  luxuries — the  preroga- 
tive of  the  privileged  few ; now  they  have  become  the  common  property 
of  mankind. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  booksellers  were  called  stationarii  at  the 
universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna;  but  the  first  regularly  matriculated 
bookseller  was  doubtless  Faustus,  for  he  is  said  to  have  carried  his  books 
for  sale  to  the  monasteries  in  France,  and  elsewhere.  The  first  booksel- 
ler, it  is  stated,  who  purchased  manuscripts  for  publication,  and  speculated 
in  the  enterprise,  not  possessing  a press  of  his  own,  was  John  Otto  of 
Nuremberg,  who  flourished  in  1516.  Caxton,  the  father  of  the  English 
press,  however,  who  lived  1471-1491,  and  who  had  twenty-four  presses 
in  his  office  at  Westminister  Abbey,  doubtless  issued  many  new  and 
original  productions  at  his  own  risk,  as  well  as  older  works,  and  the 
emanations  of  his  own  pen. 

The  history  of  the  publishing  business,  from  the  invention  of  the  “ di- 
vine art”  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  graced  with  a lumi- 
nous train  of  illustrious  names,  as  author-booksellers,  whose  literary  at- 
tainments and  critical  acumen  shed  lustre  alike  on  both  the  pursuits  of 
author  and  publisher. 
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From  the  days  ofCaxton  to  the  accession  of  James  I.,  the  press  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  devoted  to  the  printing 
of  classical  works;  this  preference  for  the  literary  stores  of  antiquity, 
however,  was  not  restricted  to  the  English  press,  it  prevailed  to  a still 
greater  degree  among  the  printers  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  The 
labors  of  the  Alduses,  the  Stephenses,  and  the  Plantins  were  thus  conse- 
crated, till  at  the  dawn,  and  during  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the 
printing  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  in  a great  measure,  divided  the 
attention  of  the  printers.  The  celebrated  names  of  Wynkin  de  Worde, 
I'}  nson,  Weir,  Day,  Dunton,  Lintot,  Tonsou,  and  Ballard,  with  others, 
form  a luminous  train  of  illustrious  bibliopoles,  whose  literary  enterprises 
occupy  a conspicuous  feature  in  early  literary  history,  for  some  of  them 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  enrich  numerically  the  estate  of  English 
literature.  Wynkin  de  Worde,  the  able  associate  and  successor  of  Cax- 
ton,  having  printed  four  hundred  and  eight  distinct  works,  while  Pynson, 
Day,  and  others,  issued  more  than  half  that  number  each.  Between  the 
years  1474  and  1600,  it  has  been  estimated  about  350  printers  flourished 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  the  products  of  their  several  presses 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  10,000  distinct  productions.  At  the  great 
fire  of  London,  in  1666,  the  booksellers  of  Paternoster  Row  sustained  a 
serious  loss — as  heavy  a calamity  to  them  as  the  destruction  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library  was  to  the  ancients.  Dwelling  in  such  close  proximity 
to  St.  Paul’s,  they  were  accustomed  to  deposit  large  quantities  of  books 
for  their  supposed  greater  safety,  in  the  vaults  of  the  old  Cathedral; 
these,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  were  valued  by  Evelyn  at  £200,000. 

The  number  of  new  publications  issued  from  1800  to  1827,  exclusive 
of  pamphlets,  according  to  the  London  Catalogue,  was  19,860,  or  an  ave- 
rage of  600  new  works  per  annum:  in  the  eleven  previous  years  4096; 
and  for  the  intervening  period — 1789  to  1666 — it  has  been  supposed  the 
annual  issues  of  new  books  averaged  100.  This  estimate  is  exclusive 
of  the  legion  of  pamphlets,  which  are  too  numerous  to  compute,  as  may 
safely  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the  2000  volumes,  consisting  of 
30,000  tracts  issued  between  1640  and  1660,  which  were  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  George  the  Third. 

The  most  potent  auxilliary  in  the  multiplication  of  books,  since  the 
discovery  of  “ the  divine  art,”  has  undoubtedly  been  the  invention  of  the 
steam-press.  By  its  economic  process,  the  affluent  resources  of  genius 
and  the  literary  wealth  of  the  world  have  been  rendered  universally  ac- 
cessible. To  compute  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  the  present,  as 
well  as  the  immunities  it  will  convey  to  all  subsequent  times,  transcends 
all  human  calculation.  The  press  is  like  the  caloric  of  nature — it  over- 
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spreads  and  circulates  throughout  the  whole  social  system.  With  this 
numerical  increase  of  books  has  been  a corresponding  increase  of  authors 
and  readers;  it  has  been  also  characterized  by  a prolific  growth  of  pseudo- 
authorship. 

True  books — books  that  are  books — are  comparatively  few;  they  are 
the  pure  gold  of  our  literary  currency,  which  is  represented  by  a prodigal 
distribution  of  paper  counterfeits.  In  1827,  a new  system  of  cheap  pub- 
lications commenced, — Constable’s  Miscellany,  and  the  issues  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  taking  the  lead,  which 
were  followed  in  1832  by  the  Penny  Magazine,  Chamber’s  Journal, 
The  Family  Library,  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  &c.,  which  last  work  cost 
something  like  £200,000  in  its  production.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  annual  periodical  issues  of  the  British  press  at  that  time  exceeded 
the  amount  of  printed  sheets  published  throughout  Europe,  from  the 
period  of  Guttemberg’s  discovery  to  the  year  1500.  The  weekly  circula- 
tion of  Punch  alone  is  said  to  have  been  300,000;  and  the  gross  amount 
of  magazines  and  other  periodicals  sold  on  Magazine-day,  in  Paternoster 
Row,  monthly,  has  been  estimated  at  500,000  copies.  The  annual  re- 
turns of  periodical  works  alone  are  estimated  at  £300,000. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  England,  which  cost  its  publishers,  Charles 
Knight  & Co.,  £50,500,  was  one  of  the  liberal  enterprises  of  the  age,  al- 
though inferior  to  many  other  literary  speculations;  like  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,  it  was  a great  gift  to  the  masses,  who  were  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  more  expensive  works.  Publishers  even  in  the  days  of 
Pope  were  the  medium  of  liberal  payments  to  authors,  as  Lintot’s  muni- 
ficent payment  of  £5000  for  the  translation  of  Homer  attests.  Rees’s 
great  Cyclopaedia  was  also  produced  at  the  cost  of  £300,000.  Scott 
received  for  his  romances  something  like  £100,000,  and  Byron  nearly 
£25,000  for  his  various  copyrights.  Henry  G.  Bohn’s  great  catalogue  of 
300,000  volumes,  comprising  the  most  superb  and  extensive  literary 
stock  in  existence,  also  exhibited  the  fruits  of  enterprise  by  publishers 
to  an  immense  extent. 

Among  the  more  prominent  publishers  of  costly  embellished  works, 
the  names  of  John  Boydell  and  John  Nichols  take  foremost  rank:  these 
worthies  are  said  to  have  expended  jointly  the  princely  sum  of  £350,000 
in  the  promotion  of  art.  Boy  dell’s  Shakspeare,  and  Dugdale’s  Monasticon 
Anglicanum,  were  among  their  magnificent  speculations;  the  former, 
unfortunately,  subjecting  its  publisher  to  a loss  of  £100,000.  Wre  might 
also  refer  to  the  superb  work  of  Pistolesi  on  the  Vatican,  and  the  nume- 
rous works  of  art  that  have  been  produced  during  the  century,  as  evidences 
of  the  importance  of  the  bibliographic  craft.  Bohn  and  Tegg  have  each 
made  large  fortunes  by  buying  up  “ remainders  ” of  editions  of  works, 
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the  sales  of  which  had  begun  to  subside : so  enormous  are  their  respective 
collections  that  their  wealth  in  books  surpasses,  it  is  believed,  even  that 
of  Longmans. 

Longman  & Co.  are  the  largest  publishers  in  the  world,  taking  into  the 
account  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  they  have  constantly  embarked  in 
copyrights.  Moore  received  from  this  establishment  £3000  for  his  Lalla 
Rookh,  and  for  several  years  £500  per  annum,  on  account  of  his  Irish 
Melodies.  They  also  pay  £600  a year  for  ten  years  for  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
History  of  England,  volumes  1 and  2. 

But  it  is  needless  to  specify  instances  of  this  kind.  They  have  in  their 
employ  about  two  hundred  persons  in  their  establishment;  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  prodigious  extent  of  their  business,  from  the 
fact  that  a messenger  is  kept  constantly  occupied  in  conveying  their 
letters  to  and  from  the  post  office,  at  frequent  intervals.  Murray,  Bentley, 
and  Colburn,  are  styled  the  aristocratic  publishers;  they  do  not,  as 
Longmans,  sell  other  books  as  well  as  their  own  publications — these  are, 
however,  so  numerous  and  important,  that  they  may  be  said  to  rank  next 
to  Longmans  as  to  the  magnitude  of  their  pecuniary  operations. 

The  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  are  considered  unrivalled  for 
the  extent  and  completeness  of  their  establishment,  some  five  hundred 
persons  being  employed  in  its  several  departments,  of  type-setting, 
stereotyping,  printing,  and  binding.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
gross  pecuniary  amount  of  their  operations  per  annum.  Some  idea 
of  their  prodigious  extent  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  for  one  item, 
the  paper  used  for  their  series  of  cheap  tracts,  they  paid  £25,766,  more 
than  $125,000.  They  also  paid  the  enormous  sum  of  £40,000  merely  for 
advertising  their  Cyclopaedia  of  Literature — proof  sufficient  of  the  pro- 
digal liberality  of  their  business  policy.  Their  establishment  is  eleven 
stories  high ; their  presses  throw  off  150,000  whole  sheets  a day.  It  was 
Robert  Chambers,  we  believe,  who  recently  paid  out  from  the  business, 
£20,000  for  a country  seat,  without  sensibly  affecting  its  funds.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  both  Longmans,  Murray,  Tegg,  and  others, 
have  not  only  amassed  large  fortunes,  they  also  possess  splendid  town  and 
country  residences,  and  live  in  a style  of  great  affluence.  It  is  the  boast 
of  the  Chambers  that  they  pay  liberally  for  literary  service,  nor  have  they 
ever  been  known  to  print  a pirated  edition  of  any  work.  These  enter- 
prising brothers  have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  two  individuals 
of  the  age  for  the  promotion  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge,  and  the 
cultivation  of  an  improved  standard  of  popular  taste  for  reading,  by  their 
Edinburgh  Journal  and  other  publications;  and  they  have  accomplished 
all  without  patronage,  having  on  their  first  arrival  in  Edinburgh  some 
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twenty  years  ago,  being  obliged  to  vend  small  pamphlets  about  the  streets 
for  their  support. 

The  literary  enterprises  of  the  continental  publishers  have  received 
such  interruption  by  the  political  excitements  which  have  prevailed  the 
past  two  years,  that  we  have  not  made  any  special  inquiry  as  to  their 
present  condition.  Even  Dumas,  like  his  no  less  fecund  contemporary, 
James,  has  well  nigh  ceased  to  write  or  indite;  and  Thiers  seems  to 
prefer  politics  to  his  pen,  although  his  History  of  the  Consulate  of 
Napoleon  produced  him  500,000  francs  from  his  publisher,  Gosselin. 
Eugene  Sue,  Soulie,  Lamartine,  Scribe,  and  others,  have  derived  princely 
sums  from  their  works.  Scribe  for  example  received,  it  is  said,  in  all, 
2,400,000  francs  for  his  numerous  dramatic  productions,  and  Chateau- 
briand 500,000  francs  for  his  Memoirs,  while  Lamartine  made  his  pen 
no  less  prolific  of  pecuniary  results,  although  his  improvidence  seems  to 
have  exhausted  them  all.  Didot,  who  is  very  rich,  Galignani,  and  Gosselin 
are  among  the  most  prominent  of  the  publishers  of  Paris.  There  are 
others,  however — Baudry,  the  republisher  of  the  classics  bearing  his 
name;  Masson,  who  issues  mostly  medical  books;  Balliere,  who  has 
a house  also  in  London,  the  publisher  of  medical  works;  also  Roret, 
Matthias,  and  Bachelier,  who  issue  chiefly  works  of  a scientific  character. 
Didot  estimated  that  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  1840  the 
issues  of  the  French  press  were  87,000  new  works,  3,700  reprints,  and 
about  4,000  translations. 

Brockhaus’s  establishment  of  Leipzic  is,  with  the  exception  of  Cham- 
bers’s, the  most  important  and  complete  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  Its  several 
departments  are  devoted  to  the  paper-making,  type-making,  stereotyping, 
printing,  and  binding;  it  has  also  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of 
a corps  of  editors — all  included  within  the  walls  of  the  huge  building. 
They  have  over  100  agents  and  correspondents  in  the  various  German 
states;  Longmans,  we  believe,  have,  however,  nearly  double  that  num- 
ber. 

About  325  clerks  and  artisans  are  regularly  engaged  in  this  establish- 
ment; and  the  utmost  regularity  and  system  prevail  throughout  its 
multiform  operations.  Eight  steam  power  and  42  iron  hand  presses  are 
there  used,  which  print  off  110,000  sheets  of  24  pages  per  day; in  addition 
to  which,  there  are  usually  engaged  about  36  artists  and  engravers  on 
steel  and  wood,  who  likewise  occupy  rooms  in  the  establishment. 
Brockhaus,  like  the  Harpers,  sell  only  their  own  publications.  They  also 
issue  a daily  paper — Deutsch  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  Cotta  is  the  publisher 
of  the  works  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other  classics ; Goethe  received 
30,000  crowns  for  his  copyright;  and  of  Schiller’s  works,  over  80,000 
copies  had  been  sold  some  time  since. 
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Among  the  publishers  of  ihe  United  States  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers 
of  course  take  the  precedence;  they  may  be  indeed  regarded  as  the  most 
important  as  to  the  numerical  extent  of  their  operations,  of  any  in  the 
world.  Compared  with  Longmans,  however,  their  pecuniary  disburse- 
ments for  copyrights  are  doubtless  far  inferior — most  of  the  works  they 
republish  being  available  to  their  purpose  gratuitously.  This  being  the 
case,  the  numerical  extent  of  their  issues  can  not  be  judged  by  those  of 
Longmans,  who  embark  an  immense  amount  of  capital  in  authorship. 
Another  item  of  expense,  advertising,  beats  a small  proportion  in  their 
case  to  the  great  London  firm — the  charges  for  advertising  being  at  least 
four  times  as  much  in  England  as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  The 
Harpers  pay  about  $4,000  a year  for  advertising.  The  duty  on  paper 
forms  also  a no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  estimates  of  the  English  pub- 
lisher. As  an  instance  of  the  relative  copyright  payments,  we  might 
refer  to  that  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  History  of  England — -Longmans  pay  the 
author  £6,000  ($30,000)  for  the  first  ten  years’  lease  of  his  two  volumes; 
the  Harpers  £200  ($1000).  Still  the  Harpers  pay  by  far  the  largest 
premiums  for  the  priority  of  new  English  works,  and  to  some  of  their 
popular  American  authors  they  have  been  enabled  to  give  munificent 
sums.  Mr.  Prescott  has  received  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000;  Mr. 
Stephens  about  the  same;  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes  nearly  as  much,  and  Prof. 
Anthon  more ; while  of  Morse’s  Geography,  over  half  a million  copies 
have  been  printed.  They  also  pay  $6,000  for  the  literary  labor  of  Prof. 
Andrews’s  forthcoming  Latin  Lexicon.  The  Harpers  are  possessed  of 
unrivalled  resources  and  facilities.  Within  their  own  establishment,  all 
the  details  and  machinery  of  publishing  are  carried  on,  with  the  exception 
of  paper  making  and  type  founding.  Their  extensive  range  of  buildings, 
equal  to  six  or  seven  five  story  houses,  they  divide  into  the  several  de- 
partments of  composing  rooms,  stereotype  foundery,  press  rooms, 
warehouses,  bindery,  &c.  Nineteen  double  medium  power  presses, 
besides  Napier  presses,  are  constantly  throwing  off  printed  sheets  to  the 
extent  of  some  70  reams  per  diem;  while  in  the  bindery  50  barrels  of 
flour  are  required  for  making  paste  every  year,  as  well  as  1,200  dozen 
sheepskins,  750  pieces  of  muslin  of  40  square  yards  each,  and  sixty  tons 
of  pasteboard.  Over  40,000  lbs.  of  metal  are  used  per  annum  for  casting 
stereotype  plates,  of  which  their  vaults  contain  about  $300,000  worth ; 
they  also  have  about  70,000  lbs.  of  various  founts  of  type  in  their  com- 
posing rooms.  Even  the  cuttings  from  the  edges  of  the  books,  in  the 
process  of  binding,  amount  to  18  tons  of  shavings  per  annum,  which  are 
sold  to  the  paper  makers.  Their  annual  sales  have  been  estimated  in 
round  numbers  at  2,000,000  volumes,  including  pamphlets.  There  are 
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attached  to  this  establishment  usually  from  300  to  350  employees  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  business,  among  that  number  about  ]00  being 
females,  who  fold  and  sew  the  sheets  of  books. 

Mr.  Putnam,  of  Broadway,  bids  fair  to  elevate  the  standard  of  biblio- 
graphic taste  among  us  by  his  numerous  and  splendid  issues;  and  Messrs. 
Appleton  deserve  also  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  elegant  books  for  the 
beautiful  style  in  which  most  of  their  publications  are  produced.  Carey 
& Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Lea  & Blanchard,  are  also  well 
known  as  extensive  publishers;  and  the  worthy  bibliopoles  of  our  “Mo- 
dern Athens”  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  a survey  of  the  doings  of 
the  craft;  but  our  subject  seems  to  expand  rather  than  diminish  as  we 
progress  with  it,  and  we  must  therefore  refrain  from  further  specifications. 

Before  closing  our  sketch,  we  must,  however,  refer  to  the  fact  of  a new 
book  market  which  seems  to  have  sprung  up  almost  spontaneously  into 
existence — that  of  Cincinnati.  Four  or  five  large  bookselling  and  pub- 
lishing firms  are  there  in  full  operation,  for  the  supply  of  the  great 
West.  The  pecuniary  operations  of  two  or  three  of  these  amount  already 
to  something  like  $175,000  per  annum;  the  names  of  Messrs.  Derby  & 
Co.,  James  & Co.,  W.  B.  Smith  & Co.,  will  at  once  recur  to  the  reader. 
Over  one  million  per  annum  is  said  to  be  already  devoted  to  this  branch 
of  western  enterprise ; and  the  amount  must  necessarily  every  year  be 
increased. 

There  is  one  consideration  that  naturally  recurs  to  the  mind  in  re- 
viewing the  progressive  advancement  of  literary  enterprise;  it  is  the 
desirableness  of  an  international  copyright  on  the  products  of  mind;  let 
this  be  effected,  and  the  rights  of  the  author  be  respected,  and  his  labor 
paid  for  wherever  it  is  appreciated,  and  equity  and  law  will  in  this 
respect  at  least  have  become  equivalent  terms. — Literary  World. 
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Is  more  extensively  used  than  gold  printing,  being  attended  usually 
with  less  than  half  the  expense  in  the  cost  of  the  material ; the  method 
of  printing  is  the  same,  except  that  instead  of  laying  on  the  gold  leaf, 
the  impression  is  rubbed  over  with  the  bronze,  by  dipping  a small  block 
covered  with  a short  fine  fur  into  the  powder,  and  brushing  off  the  super- 
fluous bronze  with  a soft  brush,  as  in  gold  printing.  Bronze  can  be  pro- 
cured of  various  colors,  and  when  laid  on  with  judgment,  the  effect  is 
beautiful.  The  palest  bronze  is  best. — Adams's  Typographia. 
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MATHEMATICAL,  ALGEBRAICAL,  AND  GEOMETRICAL 

SORTS. 

As  these  varieties  must  form  part  of  the  stock  of  every  print- 
ing office  calculated  for  general  book-work,  we  shall  give  them 
with  their  names  and  properties. 

The  sign  + plus  (more)  signifies  addition;  as  4+2  (read,  4 
plus  2)  means  that  2 is  to  be  added  to  4. 

The  sign  — minus  (less)  signifies  subtraction;  as  6 — 2 (read, 
6 minus  2)  means  that  2 is  to  be  taken  from  6. 

The  sign  = equal,  or  the  result  of  the  above;  thus  4 + 2=6 
and  6 — 2 = 4,  reads  4 plus  2 equal  to  6;  6 minus  2 equal 
to  4. 

Let  me  here  guard  the  young  typographer  from  an  error  which 
is  frequently  fallen  into,  of  considering  that,  if  he  does  not  imme- 
diately lay  his  hands  upon  the  real  signs  of  minus  and  equal,  an 
m-metal  rule,  or  parallel  laid  flat,  will  do  equally  well;  the  un- 
rule  is  much  too  long  for  this  mark,  and  by  joining  to  a previous 
or  following  fraction,  may  alter  the  meaning  of  the  calculator, 
with  the  whole  course  of  the  calculation,  as  thus  § — d ; if  that  is 
avoided  by  putting  a space,  the  distance  will  be  out  of  propor- 
tion— it  must  be  thus  §— The  parallel  laid  horizontally  = is 
a very  miserable  make-shift  for  the  equal. 

°c  This  sign  was  also  formerly  used  to  denote  equal,  but  is  be- 
come obsolete. 

X is  the  sign  for  multiplication. 

: denotes  an  arithmetical  proportion;  as,  7.3  : 13 . 9;  i.  e.  7 
is  as  much  greater  than  3,  as  13  is  greater  than  9. 

::  is  the  sign  of  two  equal  ratios,  and  is  placed  between  them; 
as,  6.2  ::  12.4;  that  is,  6 is  to  2 as  12  is  to  4;  or  that  the 
ratio  of  6 to  2 is  equal  to  that  of  12  to  4. 

-5-  denotes  an  arithmetical  progression  continued;  as,19n-16 
-T-  13  -j-  10  -;-  7 -T-  4 ; i.  e.  19  is  as  much  greater  than  16,  as  16 
is  greater  than  13,  as  13  is  greater  than  10, as  10  is  greater  than 
7,  as  7 is  greater  than  4. 
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~7t  denotes  a continued  geometrical  proportion,  or  geometrical 
progression;  as,  16-rf 8-7r44r2-rrl;  i.  e.,  16  is  to  8,  as  8 to  4,  as 4 
to  2,  as  2 to  1. 

n Quadrat,  or  regular  quadrangle ; as,  n AB=n  BC;  i.  e.,  the 
quadrangle  upon  the  line  AB  is  equal  to  the  quadrangle  upon  the 
line  BC. 

A Triangle;  as,  A ABC  — A ADC. 

1 Perpendicular;  as,  AB  ± BC. 

V Radix,  root,  or  side  of  a square. 

4/  Cube  root. 

> Greater  than. 

< Lesser  than. 

— : The  difference,  or  excess. 

These,  and  several  other  signs  and  symbols,  are  used  in  mathe- 
matical and  algebraical  works ; for  different  authors  use  various 
signs  to  express  the  same  thing ; and,  therefore,  in  mathematical 
and  algebraical  works,  gentlemen  should  be  very  exact  in  their 
copy,  and  compositors  as  careful  in  following  it,  that  no  alterations 
may  ensue  after  it  is  composed,  such  alterations  occasioning  great 
trouble,  and  consequent  expense.  Hence  it  is  that  very  few  com- 
positors are  partial  to  algebraical  works,  preferring  plain  work, 
even  if  less  profitable,  the  composition  of  such  works  tending  to 
injure  the  habit  of  an  expeditious  compositor:  I can,  however, 
from  my  own  practice,  assert  that  the  compositor’s  business  may, 
in  this  respect,  be  rendered  much  more  pleasant  and  profitable  by 
the  contrivance  of  proper  materials. — Hansard. 


XYLOGRAPHIC  PRINTING 

Signifies,  literally,  printing  from  wooden  blocks,  but  it  is  commonly 
applied  to  a species  of  ornamental  bordering  cut  in  type  metal,  the 
printing  of  which  is  from  the  surface,  usually  in  colored  inks.  In  1827 
we  discovered  a mode,  which  is  practiced  to  some  extent,  by  which  two 
colors  can  be  printed  at  one  impression  ; this  is  done  by  having  two  plates, 
the  inner  one  blocked  in  the  usual  manner,  the  outer  one  moveable,  and 
made  to  fit  over  it,  resting  on  the  same  block. — Adams's  Typographia. 
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ORIGIN  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

Among  the  millions  who  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  columns 
of  a newspaper,  doubtless  there  are  few,  comparatively,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  its  origin.  According  to  D’Israeli,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Italians  for  the  idea;  although,  in  ancient  Rome,  reports  of  important 
events,  and  the  doings  of  the  senate,  were  frequently  published,  under 
the  title  of  Acta  Diurna.  The  periodical  press  properly  commenced  at 
Vienna  and  Augsburg,  Germany,  in  1524;  these  bulletins  were,  however, 
not  printed.  Thirty  volumes  of  these  manuscript  newspapers  existed  in 
the  Magliabechien  library,  at  Florence.  About  the  year  1563,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Montaigne,  offices  were  first 
established,  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  wants  of  indi- 
viduals known  to  each  other.  The  advertisements  received  were  pasted 
on  the  wall  to  attract  attention;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Romans,  this 
ultimately  led  to  a systematic  and  periodical  publication  of  advertisements 
in  sheets.  The  epoch  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  is  also  the  epoch  of  the 
first  orthodox  newspaper.*  In  the  British  Museum  are  several  newspapers 
printed  while  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  English  channel,  during  the 
year  1588.  It  was  strictly  the  organ  of  the  government,  and,  probably, 
its  leading  editor  might  have  been  “ the  great  Lord  Burghley it  was 
entitled  “ The  English  Mercurie.”  The  earliest  specimen  referred  to  in 
the  British  Museum  is  marked  No.  50,  and  is  in  Roman,  not  black  letter; 
and,  as  to  its  contents,  it  might  almost  be  supposed  the  model  of  the 
“ London  Gazette”  of  the  present  day.  During  the  reign  of  James  I, 
newspapers  in  the  quarto  form  were  occasionally  issued;  but  during  the 
thirty  years’  war,  when  the  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  attracted  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  we  find  a regular  weekly  paper  edited  by 
Nathaniel  Butler,  and  published  under  the  title  of  “ The  Certain  Newes 
of  this  Present  Week,”  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  regular 
weekly  newspaper. 

During  the  civil  war  in  England  in  1643,  there  were,  however,  a score 
of  these  “ Diurnals”  and  “ Mercuries”  in  circulation.  Their  titles  were 
quaint  and  curious,  such  as  the  following: — “Truths  from  York,”  “War- 
ranted Tidings  from  Ireland,”  “Special  Passages  from  Various  Places.” 

*A  though  we  are  told  by  Chalmers,  and  it  is  often  repeated,  “ to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  prudence  of  Burleigh,”  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  English  newspaper,  yet  it  is  also 
claimed  that  the  first  English  newspaper  was  the  Liverpool  Mercurie,  begun  May  28,  1576, 
forty-five  years  after  the  Gazetta  at  Venice.  It  is  also  said  on  very  good  authority  that  the 
copies  of  The  English  Mercurie  in  the  British  Museum  are  forgeries.  The  circumstance  of 
their  being  printed  in  the  modern  Roman  character,  instead  of  the  hlatft  letter  of  that  period 
(1588),  awakens  suspicion  of  their  authenticity.  As  to  their  orthodoxy,  it  is  the  first  time  we 
have  seen  it  alluded  to. — Ed.  Mis 
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and  numerous  others  of  a more  ludicrous  character.  So  important  an 
auxiliary  was  the  press  considered,  indeed,  that  each  of  the  rival  armies 
carried  a printer  along  with  it.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anna,  1702,  there 
was  but  one  daily  paper  published  in  London,  the  others  being  weekly 
issues.  Steele  introduced  politics  as  an  essential  element  of  the  press, 
and  Addison  sought  to  devote  it  to  purely  literary  purposes:  the  result 
has  been  the  establishment  of  distinct  vehicles  for  both.  The  first  jour- 
nal having  the  character  of  a magazine,  or  review,  was  the  Journal  des 
Savants,  established  in  Paris  1693;  in  England  the  first  monthly  of  this 
sort  appeared  in  1749.*  From  these  simple  elements,  has  grown  up  an 
engine  whose  potency  and  influence  is  now  felt  throughout  all  classes 
of  the  civilized  world. — JV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  practice  of  inclosing  the  titles  of  books  and  newspapers  in 
quotation  marks,  as  seen  in  the  above  article,  although  a very  common 
one,  would  seetn  to  be  not  only  superfluous,  but  in  bad  taste.  If  such 
titles  require  any  other  distinguishing  mark  than  the  use  of  capitals,  the 
long  established  custom  with  the  best  printers,  of  putting  the  whole  title 
in  italics,  may  be  followed  with  propriety.  The  article  above  is  copied 
verbatim  from  an  Albany  paper,  and  may  have  acquired  some  of  the 
typographical  errors  wThich  it  contains  since  its  appearance  in  the  Even- 
ing Post.  The  haste  in  which  newspapers  are  put  to  press,  often 
without  taking  proofs,  destroys  their  character  for  accuracy,  and  renders 
them  liable  to  the  very  general  complaint  that  their  figures  can  not  be 
relied  upon  in  cases  where  statistical  nicety  is  required. 


Punctuation. — The  punctuation  marks  to  writing,  when  properly  used 
of  inestimable  service  to  a reader,  were  first  introduced  in  1520.  The 
colon  took  its  place  in  1580 — and  the  semicolon  in  1599.  The  history  of 
these  little  trifles  exist,  while  the  names  of  thousands  who  have  judi- 
ciously used  them,  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

The  following  example  of  bad  punctuation  strongly  illustrates  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  stops  in  their  proper  places:  Ctesar  entered  on 
his  head,  his  helmet  on  his  feet,  armed  sandals  upon  his  brow,  there  was 
a cloud  in  his  right  hand,  his  faithful  sword  in  his  eye,  an  angry  glare 
saying  nothing,  he  sat  dowm. 

* The  Journal  des  Scavans  made  its  appearance  on  the  30th  May,  16G5.  The  first  English 
magazine,  we  believe,  was  the  Gentleman’ s Magazine,  of  which  we  have  the  first  27  vols.  It 
was  commenced  in  London,  1731,  and  is  still  continued ; a perfect  set  of  it  is  in  the  State 
Library.  A set  of  it  nearly  down  to  this  time  is  for  sale  at  a book  stall  corner  of  Fulton  and 
Nassau  streets,  New  York.  Sets  may  readily  be  procured  of  the  publishers  in  London,  it  is 
believed. 
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HOE’S  FAST  PRINTING  MACHINE. 

It  is  only  those  who  commenced  their  typographical  career  with 
treading  pelts  and  pulling  on  a Ramage  press,  that  can  justly  appreciate 
the  wonderful  achievement  of  the  Type  Revolving  Fast  Printing  Machine. 
For  several  years,  a few  of  the  larger  daily  journals  in  Europe  and 
America  had  experienced  some  embarrassment  from  the  difficulty  of 
printing  their  papers  with  sufficient  rapidity  after  they  had  been  kept 
open  to  the  latest  moment  for  the  latest  news.  The  London  Times  as 
early  as  1814  had  expended  large  sums  of  money  for  a complicated  and 
unwieldy  machine,  which  would  give  5000  impressions  an  hour.  At 
that  time  no  paper  in  this  country  required  so  great  speed.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Messrs.  Hoe  & Co.  had  for  nearly  half  a century,  by  their 
improvements  and  inventions  of  printing  machinery,  kept  pace  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  until  such  an  invention  as  this  could  no  longer 
be  delayed,  to  accommodate  the  immense  circulation  of  several  of  the 
most  popular  daily  papers  which  had  grown  up  within  a few  years.  No 
other  inventor  had  obtained  very  creditable  success,  when  Mr.  Hoe  con- 
structed his  great  rotary  press,  on  which  it  is  claimed  to  be  an  easy 
matter  to  take  10,000  impressions  an  hour,  and  to  increase  the  speed 
to  16,000  or  more  per  hour.  The  technical  description  of  it  is  as  follows: 

A horizontal  cylinder  of  about  four  and  a half  feet  in  diameter,  is 
mounted  on  a shaft,  with  appropriate  bearings ; about  one-fourth  of  the 
circumference  of  this  cylinder  constitutes  the  bed  of  the  press — the 
periphery  of  which  portion  is  adapted  to  receive  the  form  of  types — the 
remainder  is  used  as  a cylindrical  distributing  table.  The  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  is  less  than  that  of  the  form  of  types,  in  order  that  the 
distributing  portion  of  it  may  pass  the  impression  cylinders  without 
touching.  The  ink  is  contained  in  a fountain  placed  beneath  the  large 
cylinder,  from  which  it  is  taken  by  a ducter  roller  and  transferred,  by  a 
vibrating  distributing  roller,  to  the  cylindrical  distributing  table;  the 
fountain  roller  receives  a slow  and  continuous  rotary  motion,  to  carry  up 
the  ink  from  the  fountain. 

The  large  cylinder  being  put  in  motion,  the  form  of  types  thereon  is, 
in  succession,  carried  to  four  or  more  corresponding,  horizontal  impres- 
sion cylinders,  arranged  at  proper  distances  around  it,  to  give  the  impres- 
sion to  four  or  more  sheets,  introduced  one  by  each  impression  cylinder. 
The  fly  and  feed-boards  of  two  of  the  impression  cylinders  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  well-known  double  cylinder  press ; on  the  other  two,  the 
sheet  is  fed  in  below  and  thrown  out  above.  The  sheets  are  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  feed-board,  by  iron  fingers  attached  to  each  impression 
cylinder.  Between  each  two  of  the  impression  cylinders  there  are  tw« 
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inking  rollers,  which  vibrate  on  the  distributing  surface  while  taking  a 
supply  of  ink,  and  at  the  proper  time  are  caused  to  rise,  by  a cam,  so  as 
to  pass  over  the  form,  when  they  again  fall  to  the  distributing  surface. 
Each  page  is  locked  up  upon  a detached  segment  of  the  large  cylinder, 
called  by  the  compositors  a turtle , and  this  constitutes  the  bed  and 
chase.  The  column-rules  run  parallel  with  the  shafts  of  the  cylinder, 
and  are  consequently  straight;  while  the  head,  advertising,  and  dash 
rules,  are  in  the  form  of  segments  of  a circle.  A cross  section  of  the 
column  rules  would  present  the  form  of  a wedge,  with  the  small  end 
pointing  to  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  bind  the  types  near  the 
top ; for  the  types  being  parallel,  instead  of  radiating  from  the  centre,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  the  column  rules  were  also  parallel,  they  must  stand 
apart  at  the  top,  no  matter  how  tight  they  were  pressed  together  at  the 
base ; but  with  these  wedge-shaped  column  rules,  which  are  held  down 
to  the  bed  or  turtle  by  tongues,  projecting  at  intervals  along  their  length, 
and  sliding  in  rebated  grooves  cut  crosswise  in  the  face  of  the  bed,  the 
space  in  the  grooves,  between  the  column  rules,  being  filled  with  sliding 
blocks  of  metal,  accurately  fitted,  the  outer  surface  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  bed,  the  ends  next  the  column  rules  being  cut  away  underneath 
to  receive  a projection  on  the  sides  of  the  tongues,  and  screws  at  the  end 
and  side  of  each  page  to  lock  them  together,  the  types  are  as  secure  on 
this  cylinder  as  they  can  be  on  the  old  flat  bed. 

The  cut  represents  a press  with  four  impression  cylinders,  capable  of 
printing  10,000  impressions  per  hour.  Four  persons  are  required  to  feed 
in  the  sheets,  which  are  thrown  out  and  laid  in  heaps  by  self-acting  flyers, 
as  in  our  ordinary  cylinder  presses.  A press  with  eight  impression 
cylinders  will  print  16,000  or  more  impressions  per  Four. 

The  most  brilliant  peculiarity  of  this  machine,  says  the  Farmer  and 
Mechanic,  is  its  extreme  and  absolute  simplicity;  the  whole  work  being 
done  by  a simple  and  direct  rotary  motion,  the  large  cylinder  revolving 
one  way,  and  the  four  smaller  cylinders  the  other  way,  continually. 
This  saves  the  racking  and  rending,  the  shaking  and  straining  of  the 
reversed  movements  and  other  complicated  contrivances  in  other  ma- 
chines. 

Mr.  Hoe  has  succeeded,  by  a very  simple  invention,  in  the  great  de- 
sideratum of  attaching  the  type  to  the  cylinder.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  having  the  column-rules  beveled  downwards 
and  fastened  to  the  bed  by  a contrivance  which  slides  as  the  page  is 
locked  up.  The  bed  itself  is  cylindrical;  conforming  to  the  large  cy- 
linder. The  form  is  locked  up  by  means  of  screws,  instead  of  quoins, 
and  the  screws  are  found  much  the  surest.  When  the  form  is  worked 
the  bed  is  screwed  to  the  framework  of  the  large  cylinder,  by  two  screws 
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beneath,  and  is  then  ready  to  he  worked.  A form  can  be  locked  up  and 
put  to  press  in  less  time  than  on  any  other  press.  The  ink  fountain  is 
underneath  the  cylinder.  The  ink  is  taken  up  by  a fountain-roller  and 
conveyed  to  the  smooth  surface  of  the  cylinder,  as  it  revolves,  and  is 
there  distributed.  There  are  then  two  rollers  to  each  feeding  cylinder, 
which  rise  and  fall  by  a cam  movement,  in  such  a manner,  as  to  come 
down  to  the  cylinder  to  take  a supply  of  ink,  and  then  rise  so  as  to  pass 
over  and  ink  the  form. 

Such  a machine,  of  course,  requires  steam  power  to  drive  it.  The 
sheets  ore  fed  over  the  small  cylinders,  and  as  the  form  comes  round  to 
each,  an  impression  is  made  by  the  contact,  and  the  sheets  delivered 
back  in  the  same  direction.  Hence,  each  revolution  of  the  type-cylinder 
makes  four  impressions.  The  ordinary  rate  of  motion  is  about  40  revo- 
lutions a minute,  making  160  impressions,  or  9,600  per  hour.  The  fore- 
man of  the  Sun  states  that  he  has  run  his  press  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
12,000  an  hour.  The  impression  is  made  more  deliberately  than  in  the 
rapid-moving  cylinder  presses,  and  is  therefore  more  distinct,  and  pro- 
duces less  wear  of  the  types. 

The  first  press  of  this  description  was  built  for  the  Philadelphia  Ledger , 
in  1847,  since  which  several  have  been  put  in  operation  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  in  Paris. 

The  extensive  manufacturing  house  of  the  Messrs.  Hoe,  to  whom  the 
printers  of  the  United  States  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  printing  presses 
and  machinery  in  use  in  this  country,  and  particularly  for  the  rapid  ma- 
chine presses,  was  commenced  by  Robert  Hoe  in  1808,  who  died  in  1832, 
and  left  his  sons,  and  Matthew  Smith,  who  had  been  bred  practically  to 
the  business,  as  his  successors.  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  & Co.  have  now  in 
New  York  two  very  extensive  establishments,  one  in  Gold  street,  and 
the  other  in  Broome  street,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  taking  in  the 
whole  block  bounded  by  Sheriff,  Broome  and  Columbia  streets.  They 
have  attached  to  their  works  an  iron  and  brass  foundery,  forge  shop  and 
trip  hammers.  The  whole  machinery,  foundery,  &c.,  are  driven  by  a 
single  steam  engine  of  a capacity  to  extend  its  power  and  work  the  entire 
length  of  the  block,  in  which  are  employed  between  two  and  three 
hundred  workmen. 


POLYCHROMATIC  PRINTING 

Is  a new  mode  of  printing,  by  which  any  number  of  colors  can  be 
printed  at  one  impression,  with  the  usual  rapidity,  and  for  which  Mr. 
T.  F.  Adams,  of  Philadelphia,  has  received  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States. 
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Common  Errors  in  Typography. 

COMMON  ERRORS  IN  TYPOGRAPHY. 

These  are  so  numerous,  that  we  shall  merely  allude  to  a few  of  the 
most  frequent  occurrence.  We  wish  to  lead  the  young  typographer, 
who  is  accustomed  to  follow  copy,  to  acquire  a habit  of  reflecting  upon 
and  inquiring  into  the  propriety  and  reason  of  many  things  which  daily 
come  before  him  in  his  professional  manipulations. 

For  instance,  it  is  customary  to  capitalize  the  names  of  all  the  planets 
but  those  with  which  wre  are  most  familiar,  namely,  Earth,  Sun  and  Moon. 
No  one  will  question  that  these  are  proper  names,  like  the  rest;  yet  they 
alone  are  excluded  from  the  general  rule.  So  although  Elysium  and 
Erebus  are  universally  capitalized,  the  corresponding  words  Heaven  and 
Hell  are  as  universally  printed  without  capitals.  It  is  true  that  writers 
frequently  use  the  word  earth  for  soil,  and  heaven  for  sky,  or  atmosphere, 
when  they  should  not  be  capitalized;  nor  should  they  be  used  in  that 
sense ; but  the  printer  must  not  presume  to  correct  the  author  in  anything, 
unless  by  request  or  permission ; and  even  then  he  had  better  not  attempt 
too  much,  but  look  sharply  after  his  own  vocation. 

The  words  Bible  and  Christian,  also,  we  see  usually  commenced  with 
lower  case  letters.  In  a notable  work  on  printing,  published  in  London, 
the  Bible  is  not  honored  with  a capital  throughout  a thousand  pages, 
while  the  titles  of  all  other  books  mentioned  are  not  only  capitalized  but 
italicized.  This  is  an  error  which  printers  have  fallen  into  imperceptibly, 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  word.  They  would  never  fail  to 
capitalize  Mohammedan,  although  the  term  Christian  might  stand  in  the 
same  line  without  a capital,  however  much  more  associations  might  lead 
them  to  reverence  the  latter.  Not  that  any  such  preference  should  guide 
in  this  matter,  but  simply  analogy;  that  being  proper  names,  they  are 
alike  entitled  to  a capital ; unless  indeed,  we  adopt  the  custom  of  the 
French,  who  sink  the  capital  when  they  are  used  as  adjectives.  The 
English,  French  and  Germans  differ  in  their  modes  of  capitalizing  very 
singularly.  In  the  words  Mohammedan  religion,  the  English  capitalize 
the  first  word,  the  Germans  the  last,  and  the  French  neither.  Bible  and 
Koran  should  always  be  capitalized  like  the  titles  of  other  books,  and  the 
latter  should  seldom  be  written  Alkoran,  which  signifies  the  Koran, 
because  when  it  is  alluded  to  it  is  usually  preceded  by  the  article  the, 
rendering  al  superfluous.  The  same  rule  applies  to  El  Dorado.  Gospel 
and  scripture,  being  common  nouns,  require  no  capitals. 

Furthermore,  while  all  divinities,  and  all  other  demons,  have  the  honor 
of  capital  initials,  it  is  an  unfair  thing  in  the  printers  to  belittle  Satan 
with  a small  s,  as  they  so  frequently  do.  The  young  printer  should  also 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  equally  common  and  disreputable  practice 
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Common  Errors  in  Typography. 


of  capitalizing  the  naughty  word  devil,  which  is  only  a professional  title 
like  lawyer  or  printer,  which  some  persons,  indeed,  have  affected  to  regard 
as  synonymous  terms  with  the  former! 

Speaking  of  lawyers,  reminds  us  that  the  word  guarantee  is  frequently 
used  for  guaranty.  There  is  confusion  also  throughout  the  derivatives 
of  this  word.  Guaranty,  as  a verb,  signifies  to  warrant,  or  indemnify; 
and  as  a noun,  one  who  warrants  or  indemnifies.  In  law  parlance  it 
becomes  guarantee ; which  printers  have  confounded  with  the  verb,  and 
print  both  the  noun  and  the  verb  erroneously.  In  law  it  is  well  enough, 
perhaps,  that  a peculiar  jargon  should  prevail;  hut  in  printing  there  is  no 
occasion  to  adopt  its  solicisms.  Guarantied  is  most  frequently  spelt 
guaranteed,  even  in  works  that  come  from  the  hands  of  very  respectable 
printers.  The  printer,  however,  is  not  always  allowed  to  use  correct 
orthography,  although  he  stands  godfather  to  all  errors  whatever.  Gua- 
rantor may  be  known  by  its  termination  in  or  to  be  a law  term.  The 
printer  will  frequently  he  puzzled  to  find  words  terminating  in  or  and  er 
occurring  in  the  same  line,  and  involuntarily  regret  the  want  of  uni- 
formity in  this  particular. 

These  discrepancies  are  seldom  noticed  by  writers,  who  are  too  much 
occupied  with  their  subject  to  observe  the  niceties  of  orthography;  and 
it  is  only  the  careful  and  studious  printer  that  is  disturbed  by  them.  In 
the  great  dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  many  persons  seem  desir- 
ous of  tieing  up  the  English  language,  these  discrepancies  are  as  glar- 
ing as  they  are  in  other  books  printed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
On  turning  to  our  copy  of  that  work  in  two  huge  folios,  printed  in  1765, 
we  find  the  words  governour  and  creator  occurring  in  the  same  line.  It 
would  have  been  as  great  an  innovation  at  that  day  to  have  terminated 
these  words  alike  in  or,  as  it  would  be  at  this  day  to  terminate  them  in 
er,  like  printer,  or  preacher ; yet,  why  should  they  not  all  terminate  in  er? 

We  often  see  the  plural  of  money  spelt  monies  in  the  works  of  printers 
whose  example  the  young  typographer  may  think  he  can  safely  follow. 
But  if  he  will  recollect  his  Spelling  Book,  which  we  may  all  revise  our 
studies  in  once  a year  with  some  profit,  he  will  find  the  simple  rule,  that 
in  words  ending  in  y preceded  by  a consonant,  the  plural  is  formed  by 
ies : as,  Jly,  flies ; query,  queries.  But  if  the  y is  preceded  by  a vowel,  the 
plural  is  formed  by  adding  s : as,  money,  moneys ; turkey,  turkeys. 

The  young  compositor  also  finds  much  difficulty  in  the  proper  use  of 
the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  case  of  nouns ; and  not  unfrequently 
older  compositors  will  have  hard  words  with  the  proof  reader  about  the 
same  thing,  there  are  so  many  of  them  who  dislike  the  trouble  of  looking 
into  a grammar,  and  are  equally  averse  to  having  their  proofs  marked* 
In  composing  the  sentence,  Mr.  Jones's  horses,  they  will  omit  the  s after 
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the  apostrophe  because  the  word  ends  with  au  s.  The  apostrophe  s 
should  not  be  omitted  in  the  singular  in  one  case,  unless  in  all.  It  was 
quite  customary  so  late  as  the  last  century  to  write  the  sentence  in  full, 
Mr.  Jones  his  horses,  although  in  print,  the  elision  was  made,  and  an  apos- 
trophe used  in  the  place  of  the  letters  omitted  But  the  s should  always 
he  omitted  in  the  plural;  as,  on  eagles’  icings,  because  we  can  not  say 
eagles  his  wings,  nor  indeed  eagles  their  wings,  or  at  least  such  is  not  the 
custom.  Some  persons  raise  an  objection  to  the  apostrophe  s in  the 
singular  in  certain  cases,  desiring  to  avoid  the  hissing  sounds  produced 
by  its  use;  but  perhaps  it  were  better  that  they  should  exercise  their  own 
taste  in  the  pronunciation,  rather  than  mar  the  orthography.  The  distinc- 
tion seems  to  be  difficult  to  those  who  have  not  examined  the  subject; 
but  the  compositor  who  will  give  it  half  an  hour’s  close  attention  will 
never  have  any  difficulty  with  it  afterwards. 

It  has  become  an  almost  universal  mode  of  practice,  to  join  the  words 
rail  road,  and  steam  boat,  in  one  word;  yet  we  never  see  plank  road,  canal 
boat,  nor  any  similar  words  joined  in  that  way.  So  the  words  can  not 
are  universally  made  one  word,  although  we  never  join  the  adverb  not 
with  any  other  verb  as  shall  not,  do  not,  will  not,  etc. 

The  word  plow  has  always  been  thus  spelt  in  the  Bible,  and  was  so 
printed  in  all  other  ancient  works;  but  the  orthography  was  long  since 
changed  in  every  work  except  the  Bible,  to  plough.  Recently  a few  print- 
ers and  authors,  following  Webster,  have  gone  back  to  the  old  spelling. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  taste  or  preference  of  the 
customer  must  be  consulted.  It  is  better  to  follow  his  dictum,  and  spell 
it  plough,  and  even  to  spell  cow  in  the  same  way,  if  he  chooses,  than  to 
bandy  sharp  words  about  it.  The  customer  must  be  suited,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  reputation  for  scholarship,  since  provant  is  indispensible  to 
the  printer,  and  reputation  mere  garnish,  as  was  clearly  established  of 
honor,  by  one  Falstaff,  many  years  ago ! When  printers  shall  have  be- 
come learned  men  universally,  and  thereby  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
their  learned  patrons,  they  will  have  no  difficulty,  if  they  can  agree  among 
themselves,  in  ridding  the  language  of  the  anomalies  and  discrepancies 
with  which  it  so  plentifully  abounds. 

The  suffixes  ise  and  ize  are  used  indiscriminately  by  many  printers 
The  English  printers  use  the  s generally.  The  rule  of  Webster,  to  use 
the  s in  those  verbs  derived  from  French  words  terminating  in  iser,  and 
the  z in  such  words  as  signify  to  make,  as  equalize,  capitalize,  etc.,  seems 
to  be  a very  proper  one.  There  are  but  few  in  which  the  s would  then 
be  used,  among  which  are  the  following:  enterprise,  reprise,  comprise,  mer- 
chandise, demise,  devise;  and  words  also  from  the  Latin,  which  do  not  sig- 
nify to  make,  as  compromise,  revise,  etc.,  etc. 
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Printing  upon  Vellum. 


PRINTING  UPON  VELLUM. 

We  may  well  suppose  that  the  great  demand  for  material  to  print 
upon  after  the  discovery  of  our  art,  gave  a new  impulse  to  the  manu- 
facture of  both  parchment  and  paper,  which  had  long  before  been 
substituted  for  papyrus.  Linen  paper,  when  its  manufacture  became 
cheap,  superseded  the  more  costly  article  of  parchment  for  all  purposes 
except  those  in  which  luxury  was  aimed  at,  or  uncommon  durability 
required.  Paper  makers  endeavored  to  imitate  vellum,  and  often  suc- 
ceeded very  well. 

We  have  a copy  of  Meffrets  Sermones  de  Tempora,  folio,  in  black  letter, 
printed  in  141)7,  and  a volume  of  the  same  description,  containing  Aris- 
totele’s  Moralogium,  and  several  other  works  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
printed  at  Leipsic  in  1508,  by  Jacobus  Tanner,  bearing  the  marks  of  the 
labors  of  two  species  of  bookworm ; one  has  perforated  the  beechen  co- 
vers, and  the  other  has  covered  the  margin  with  pen  tracks;  both  exhibit- 
ing indefatigable  diligence,  and  great  penetration  and  research,  each  in  his 
own  way.  These  works  were  printed,  it  will  be  observed,  about  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  and  during  the  infancy  of  printing, 
nearly  three  centuries  ago,  yet  the  texture  and  color  of  the  paper  and  the 
gloss  of  the  ink  are  not  often  equalled  at  this  day,  with  all  the  advantages 
we  are  supposed  to  possess  in  the  manufacture  of  materials.  But  the 
printing  of  books  upon  vellum  is  no  longer  practiced.  The  modern 
printers  who  have  attempted  it,  have  been  unable  to  succeed  to  their 
satisfaction.  Bodoni,  an  Italian  printer,  and  Didot  of  Paris,  were  the 
last  who  attempted  it  successfully,  producing  several  works  upon  that 
article,  which  were  truly  brilliant.  There  is  not,  says  Mr.  Dibdin,  a 
lovelier  little  volume  in  existence,  than  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  printed  by 
Bodoni  in  1796,  8vo,  with  the  plates  worked  on  white  satin.  But  his 
chef  d ’ ceuvre  seems  to  be  an  edition  of  Homer  in  three  great  folio  volumes, 
printed  in  1808,  only  one  copy  of  which  was  printed  on  vellum,  and  that 
was  presented  to  Napoleon  in  1810,  in  return  for  which  the  printer  re- 
ceived a pension  of  3000  francs.  Didot  of  Paris  printed  a single  copy  of 
Voltaire’s  Henriade  upon  vellum,  in  quarto,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  with  a brilliancy  of  execution  and  a perfection  of  vellum,  which 
perhaps  will  never  be  surpassed.  The  modem  English  have  not  been 
able  to  equal  the  old  printers  in  their  impressions  upon  vellum.  Their 
failure  is  said  to  be  attributable  to  the  want  of  sufficient  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  the  vellum  rather  than  the  execution  of  the  press  work. 
The  Italian  article,  made  of  abortive,  or  very  young  calf  skins,  is  extreme- 
ly white  and  delicate.  One  copy  of  the  Life  of  JVelson  in  two  large 
miai-tos,  was  printed  on  vellum  by  one  of  the  very  best  workman  in 
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England,  but  was  sadly  afflicted  with  the  jaundice.  It  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Alexander  Davidson,  a banker  in  Dublin,  and  was  burnt  with 
the  rest  of  his  library.  There  was  an  insurance  upon  it  of  £600  ($3000 
nearly).  Mr.  Dibdin  attempted  to  print  a copy  of  his  Typographical 
Antiquities  upon  vellum,  with  every  possible  attention  to  printing,  and  to 
the  material  upon  which  it  was  executed.  But  he  failed  in  every  point, 
he  says,  and  had  he  persevered,  it  would  have  cost  him  seventy-five 
guineas  ($370),  for  a wretchedly-looking  book.  It  may  therefere  be 
regarded  as  a lost  art,  which  has  been  superceded  through  the  cheapness 
of  paper. 


Autographs. — A fruitful  source  of  perplexity  to  the  printer,  and  in- 
deed to  every  body  else,  is  the  obscure  manner  in  which  many  persons 
write  them  names.  A proper  name  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  decypher  if  badly  written.  A common  word  in  a paragraph 
may  be  known  generally  from  its  necessary  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  in  which  it  stands.  But  there  is  no  such  help  in  this  case. 
It  often  happens  that  business  men  receive  orders  which  they  can  not  re- 
spond to  for  this  reason,  and  instances  are  numerous  of  goods  being  lost 
where  they  were  consigned  to  names  so  obscurely  written  to  an  order  as 
to  be  mistaken.  A most  remarkable  instance  of  fan-  autographs,  consider- 
ing the  number,  are  those  attached  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  seldom  so  many  occur  in  a single  document,  in 
which  so  few  unreadable  ones  appear.  Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more 
important  than  an  unmistakeable  signature.  Was  there  ever  a specimen 
to  surpass  that  of  John  Hancock  on  the  document  aboye  referred  to ! It 
stands  there  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world  in  all  coming  time. 
In  the  autographs  of  public  men,  not  excepting  those  of  bank  officers 
appended  to  bills,  we  frequently  meet  with  such  as  are  utterly  unreadable. 
They  should  seem  to  have  been  written  for  puzzles,  and  they  serve  that 
purpose  most  effectually.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  more  than 
one  which  did  not  contain  a single  character  resembling  a letter  of  the 
English  alphabet.  If  they  were  written  in  crotchets  with  a view  to  defy 
the  skill  of  the  counterfeiter,  the  idea  was  a mistaken  one,  for  they  sub- 
serve no  such  end,  a plain,  bold,  manly  handwriting  much  more  embar- 
rasses attempts  at  fraud. 
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MISQUOTATIONS  FROM  SCRIPTURE. 

“ God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.”  A smooth  line  of  Sterne. 
Compare  Isa.  xxvii,  8. 

“In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.”  Drawn  from  the  burial  service. 

“Bread  and  wine, which  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to  be  received.” 
From  the  Church  Catechism. 

“Not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.”  Not  in  Scripture. 

That  the  Spirit  “ would  go  from  heart  to  heart,  as  oil  from  vessel  to 
vessel.”  Not  in  Scripture. 

“ The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.”  The  Scripture  is,  “ A 
righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.”  Prov.  xii,  10. 

“ A nation  shall  be  born  in  a day.”  “ Shall  a nation  be  born  at  once?” 
Isa.  lxvi,  8. 

“ Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  a man  the  countenance  of  his  friend.” 
“ Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his 
friends.”  Prov.  xxvii,  17, 

“ That  he  who  runs  may  read.”  “ That  he  may  run  that  readeth  it.” 
Heb.  ii,  2. 

“Owe  no  man  nothing  but  love.”  “Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to 
love  one  another.”  Rom.  xviii,  8. 

SMALL  VS.  LARGE  TYPE. 

Most  editors  of  newspapers  think  that  if  they  can  set  up  their  weekly 
issues  in  small  type,  they  have  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  in  conferring 
favors  upon  their  readers.  We  were  formerly  of  the  same  opinion,  says 
the  Quincy  Herald , but  were  a few  years  since  undeceived.  It  was  during 
a closely  contested  election  in  the  state  of  New  York,  that  we  went  to 
the  town  of  Scoharie,  to  edit  a small  weekly  sheet.  Arriving  there  near 
the  day  of  publication  the  devil  informed  us  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  “ get  the  paper  out  in  time,  and  set  it  up  in  small  type.”  “ Then  set  it 
up  in  great  primer,”  a type  used  to  print  handbills  with,  or  the  largest 
type  in  the  office.  The  devil  followed  our  direction,  and  the  paper  was 
duly  distributed  round  town  on  publication  day.  Walking  down  street, 
not  far  behind  the  carrier,  we  observed  him  hand  a paper  to  an  elderly 
lady,  who  exclaimed  as  we  were  passing,  “ La,  husband,  see  what  a nice 
paper  we  have  got  this  week— I can  read  it  without  my  spectacles.” 
“Why,”  observed  the  old  gentleman,  “ so  can  1.”  “I  wonder  why  they 
don’t  always  print  it  so,”  observed  the  old  lady.  “ Oh,  I suppose  they 
can’t  afford  it,”  replied  the  old  man.  We  gave  up  our  partiality  for  non- 
pareil, pearl,  and  diamond  type,  from  that  day. 
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GOLD  PRINTING 

Like  most  other  novelties,  has  had  its  day,  but  is  now  more  sparingly 
used;  the  process,  even  now,  is  not  generally  known  by  the  profession, 
although  within  the  power  of  all.  The  types  are  composed,  and  made 
ready  at  the  press  in  the  usual  manner.  A pot  of  gold  size  is  then  pro- 
cured from  the  ink  maker,  or  printers’  warehouse,  with  which  the  form 
is  inked  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  impression  taken  upon  the 
paper.  The  book  of  leaf  gold  having  been  previously  cut,  if  for  a large 
job,  by  merely  taking  off  the  back,  if  for  a small  one,  by  cutting  it  into 
pieces  the  size  of  the  printed  impression,  which  is  done  by  pressing  a 
straight  edge  across  it,  and  cutting  it  through  with  the  point  of  a sharp 
penknife,  we  proceed  to  laying  on  the  gold  in  the  following  manner;  we 
slightly  wet  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  our  right  hand,  and  having 
placed  the  thumb  of  that  hand  on  the  pile  of  gold,  we  raise  the  edge  of 
the  paper  with  the  forefinger  sufficiently  to  dampen  it  with  the  moisture 
of  that  finger,  then  pressing  the  moistened  edge  of  the  paper  on  the 
gold,  it  will  adhere  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  lift  gold  and  paper  together 
and  place  it  on  the  impression,  and  so  we  proceed  until  it  is  entirely 
covered;  we  then  gently  put  the  gold  with  the  balls  of  the  fingers,  or  any 
soft  pliable  substance,  until  it  is  set,  when  with  a very  soft  hat  brush,  we 
brush  off  the  superfluous  gold,  leaving  a clear  and  beautiful  impression 
of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  sharpness  of  the  print  will  vary  with  the 
judgment  of  the  printer  in  the  quantity  of  sizing  applied  to  the  type;  for 
if  the  press- work  be  bad,  the  print  will  be  bad  also. — Adams's  Typographia. 


Hieroglyphics. — The  Royal  Printing  Office  at  Paris,  possesses  founts 
of  type  in  upwards  of  a hundred  languages,  twenty  of  which  are  oriental. 
In  1845  was  added  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  attempts  to  pro- 
duce which,  typographically,  had  been  made  several  times  in  England 
and  Germany,  but  relinquished  on  account  of  their  irregularities  and 
differences  in  size.  The  punches  were  finally  cut  by  the  French  artists, 
for  a fount  of  1500  characters,  from  drawings  furnished  by  M.  Dubois, 
A specimen  book  in  folio,  of  the  types  and  handicraft  of  this  great 
establishment,  is  in  the  State  Library,  and  is  the  most  splendid  work  of 
the  kind,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  been  produced. 
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CARD  PRINTING 

Has,  perhaps,  since  the  introduction  of  enamelled  or  polished  cards, 
made  more  rapid  strides  towards  perfection  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  art;  the  fine  absorbing  quality  of  the  enamel,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, producing  the  most  beautiful  results,  in  many  cases  scarcely 
discernable  from  copper-plate.  A card  to  be>well  printed,  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  a wood  engraving  (see  article  on  that  subject),  at 
least  so  far  as  the  making  ready  is  concerned,  and  also  in  being  worked 
without  blankets,  and  with  the  finest  ink.  Having  made  a light  impres- 
sion as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  card,  one  pin  at  the  lower 
side,  and  two  at  the  off  side,  taking  care  that  the  head  of  the  pin  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  types.  The  pull  should  be  exceedingly 
light  until  properly  regulated,  having  at  no  time  more  than  is  actually 
necessary  to  bring  up  the  face  of  the  type.  Composition  balls  should 
be  used  for  all  small  forms  on  the  ordinary  hand  presses,  where  fine 
printing  is  required.  The  printing  of  cards  has,  however,  been  carried 
to  such  an  extent  of  late,  that  they  are  now  printed  on  small  card  ma- 
chines at  the  rate  of  one,  two,  and  even  three  thousand  per  hour.  All 
prepared  cards  must  be  printed  without  wetting,  and  it  is  now  very  com- 
mon to  print  all  kinds  dry. — Adams's  Typographia. 


Colophon. — In  bibliography,  the  postscript  contained  in  the  last  sheet 
of  an  early  printed  work  (before  the  introduction  of  title  pages),  contain- 
ing the  printer’s  name,  date,  &c.,  is  so  termed  from  a fanciful  allusion 
to  a Greek  satirical  proverb,  in  which  the  people  of  Colophon,  in  Asia 
Minor,  are  reproached  as  being  always  the  hindmost. — A Lift  for  the 
Lazy. 


Baskerville  Editions. — John  Baskerville,  an  Englishman,  com- 
menced his  trade  in  Birmingham,  as  a printer,  in  1750 ; six  years  after 
which  he  published  his  first  work,  a beautiful  quarto  edition  of  Virgil. 
Other  books,  equal  in  beauty  and  execution,  issued  from  his  press,  until 
1765,  when  he  offered  his  types  for  sale  in  Paris,  through  his  friend, 
Dr.  Franklin.  They  were  not  purchased,  however,  till  four  years  after 
his  death,  in  1775,  when  they  became  the  property  of  a French  society 
of  literati,  who  used  them  in  printing  an  edition  of  Voltaire,  in  which 
they  expended  not  less  than  2,500,000  francs. — Ibid. 


